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PREVENT THE LOSS OF LIFE, PROPERTY 


AND TIMBERLAND 


Stop spring brush and field fires and 
save human lives, timber and _ beneficial 
wildlife. It is not long until spring. Fol- 
lowing the breaking up of winter well 
regulated families look forward to beau- 
tifying their exterior surroundings—clean- 
ing up the rubbish that has accumulated 
during the cold months. It is fine to see 
people take such an interest in the spring clean-up program. 
But, the renovating goes farther than the front and back 
yards in rural Pennsylvania. 

The cleaning process extends into the fields, clearings and 
woods. Brush fires are started, fields are set afire and even 
along the fences fires are started to burn off the weeds that 
have accumulated. All these activities appear to be sensible 
to the average tiller of the soil when the proper precaution 
is exercised. 

But what about the carelessness of such practice? Several 
farmers lost their lives while burning brush on windy days 
last year in this State. Furthermore the fires got beyond 
control and swept into adjacent farms and caused the neigh- 
bors big losses in timber and fences. It may not be generally 
known but scientists declare burned over ground requires 
years for the soil to regain its cultivating strength—in reality 
the soil is ruined. 

Spring fires do something else. They destroy beneficial 
wildlife, and food and cover for it. April is the month when 
most brush and fence rows are burned. At that time many 
ground-nesting protected birds will have laid their eggs 
and young rabbits will be in their lairs. The result is that 
the eggs are cooked and the cottontails are scorched to death. 
The reaper and binder, the mowing machine, the gunner, 
and predators take a terrific toll of beneficial wildlife, but 
spring fires do the most damage. If you want more game 
and better crops, then stop brush and field fires. 


A CAMPAIGN OF FOOD PLANTING 


A food planting program such as was never undertaken 
before may constitute one of the major activities of the 
Game Commission during the current year. Such a pro- 
gram has not only been under consideration by the Game 
Commission but by numerous interested sportsmen’s 
clubs throughout the State, and the impetus it has gained 
during the past few months is very gratifying. Nothing 
definite has yet been worked out although it is expected 
that all the agencies concerned will meet in the near 
future and discuss the most practical method of conduct- 
ing the work. 

In all probability sportsmen’s organizations and indi- 
vidual sportsmen will be asked to cooperate to the fullest 
extent once a definite program is outlined, and in the 
meantime it would be well to give the matter the most 
serious consideration. 

We must keep well in mind that if we desire to increase 
our wildlife we must increase its natural food. Everyone 














can help in some way, either to restore valuable food 
plants or prevent their destruction. The farmer can be 
encouraged to let some brush grow along his fence rows. 
Sportsmen, themselves, should plant food-producing trees 
and shrubs and get others to help. A Boy Scout troop 
in the western part of the State planted over 36,000 nuts 
last year. As a prominent sportsman mentioned only 
recently—if each one of Pennsylvania’s Great Army of 
hunters planted just one-half a dozen game food pro- 
ducers each year it would mean more than THREE 
MILLION trees. 

Do not let your obligation cease with the purchase of 
your hunting license. Instead put your shoulder to the 
wheel and help the Game Commission work out a sys- 
tematic program of producing more natural game food. 
You will be the one to benefit thereby later on. Watch 
the GAME NEWS for further information on the food 
planting program. 

PROTECT FAVORITE GAME COVERS 


Seattered throughout the pages of this 
issue of the GAME NEWS you will find 
several interesting reports of predators 
killed and if you read them carefully you 
can not help but catch the real spirit of 
sportsmanship which is exemplified by 
those who submitted them. Their activi- 
ties, and the results accruing from them, 
only further substantiate the very thing that the Game Com- 
mission has been so urgently trying to impress in the minds 
of our hunters—that they must not let their responsibility 
cease with the close of the hunting season. That they must 
concern themselves more and more about their favorite hunt- 
ing territory to the extent that they are willing to sacrifice 
a day, or even a night now and then in patrolling it to see 
if any undesirable tenants have taken up their abode thereon. 

There are lots of hunters who look on with pleasure as the 
Game Protector stocks game in their part of the county, and 
who go away satisfied, in their own minds at least, that it will 
live, multiply and provide a bigger bag for them next sea- 
son. What a misconception! 

They fail to realize that what game is there to shoot next 
fall, is there because some one was far-sighted enough to sacri- 
fice a little of his time and effort going over the ground for 
signs of predators—the Great Horned Owl, the house eat, 
the fox, weasel and all the rest. 

True, this is a part of the Game Protector’s job and the 
Game Commission recognizes that fact. But no one individ- 
ual can hope to keep all the hunting territory in a county 
free from predators. It takes the combined efforts of many 
individuals to do the trick. Even then predators take cer- 
tain toll. 

In view of these facts then I urge the secretaries of all 
sportsmen’s clubs to bring this most important matter foree- 
fully to the attention of their members. 

Not all of them can spare the time to help in this work— 
that is generally understood. But some of them ean and 
will when they realize fully the seriousness of the situation. 

Ernest E. Harwoop, Executive Secretary. 
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New Commissioners Appointed 


Glowing tributes were paid at numerous 
outstanding gatherings of sportsmen recently 
to Hon. Adolf Muller, retiring President of 
the Board, for his many years of exemplary 
service to the State in the cause of wildlife 
conservation. 

A staunch advocate and supporter of the 
game refuge and public shooting ground sys- 
tem, Mr. Muller devoted much of his time 
and effort in furthering this worthy program. 

With his voluntary resignation on Jan- 
uary 31, Mr. Muller rounded out eleven years 
of noble service, the last three of which as 
Chairman of the Commission. The fact that 
he is leaving the service to devote more per- 
sonal attention to his own business will by 
no means isolate him from the realms of 
sportsmanship, nor will it dampen his ardor 
for the work which he so diligently and 
painstakingly helped to further. 

On behalf of the Commission and its em- 
ployees, and the sportsmen, the GAME NEws 
extends to him the best of wishes in the 
years to come, 

The regret with which we announce the 
resignation of Mr. Muller is compensated 
however by the appointment as his successor 
of one whose qualifications are of the high- 
est—Major Nicholas Biddle, of Jenkintown, 
Philadelphia, appointed by Governor Earle 


as a Member of the Commission on February 
11, 1935. Major Biddle has the wholehearted 
support of the entire sporting population of 
the State—a fine expression of confidence in 
his ability to help uphold Pennsylvania’s 
reputation as a leader in game management. 
Major Biddle is an internationally known 
sportsman and big game hunter. He has 
made numerous expeditions into remote re- 
gions of Alaska and other parts of North 
America and recently led an expedition into 
Spanish Honduras for the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, Philadelphia. He served on 
the Mexican Border and in the World War, 
and is now a member of the Reserve Officers 
Corps and the First Troop Philadelphia City 
Cavalry. 


Major Biddle is also a member of the Hun- 
tingdon Valley Country Club, the Racquet 
Club and other organizations, although his 
primary sports are hunting, fishing, trap- 
shooting and golf. 


Two other members recently appointed to 
the Game Commission are Frank B. Foster, 
Phoenixville, Chester County and Samuel 
Castner, Williamsport, Lycoming County. 
Mr. Foster, a retired manufacturer, is also 
owner of the Montcalm Farms. He is a well 
known big game hunter, having hunted in 


Africa, Indo-China, Alaska and most of the 
United States. Mr. Foster is a Trustee of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences to 
which he contributed a number of habitat 
groups. 


Mr. Castner, former President of the Ly- 
coming County Sportsmen’s Association hag 
always been an outstanding figure in game 
conservation in Pennsylvania, and has con- 
tributed much of his time and effort to this 
worthy cause. Mr. Castner assisted in se- 
lecting the site of the Loyalsock State Game 
Farm in which he is much interested. 


It is with regret that we announce the 
resignation of Hon. Howard Stewart, Mem- 
ber of the Commission, Clearfield, and Dr, 
Samuel H. Williams, Member of the Board 
from Pittsburgh. Mr. Stewart was appoint- 
ed to the Board on March 1, 1982 and his 
resignation terminates three years of faith- 
ful service. He was particularly interested 
in the wild turkey program, especially the 
State Wild Turkey Farm in Juniata County. 


Dr. Williams was appointed to the Com- 
mission on April 18, 1932. He was a most 
enthusiastic conservationist, especiaily in- 
terested in the biological and educational 
phases of the work, to which he devoted 
much of his time. 





CARE OF STEEL TRAPS 

Much money is wasted and many a wise 
old fox is missed owing to the fact that 
trappers do not seem to realize the impor- 
tance of properly caring for their traps. 

Naturally one’s traps need care the 
same as any tool or piece of machinery 
that is to be used from year to year. All 
steel traps should be cleaned of all woods 
litter and boiled in a liquor made by boil- 
ing black walnut or butternut hulls or the 
bark from a butternut tree in water; the 
boiling process should not be carried to ex- 
tremes as too much heat may affect the 
springs. 

The same results can be obtained by soak- 
ing one-half bushel of black walnut hulls in 
a barrel of water for several days or until 
a rich black liquor is obtained. Rusty traps 
placed in this solution and left for several 
days will be free of rust and will be of a 
blue black color and free of all odors. Hang 
in a dry place and when the trapping season 
comes again repeat the process and your 
traps will be in fine condition. 

During many years of actual contact with 
Pennsylvania trappers I have found that the 
man who pays strict attention to the above 
rules is always the most successful trapper. 


CLUB TRAPS QUAIL 

The Middletown Sportsmen’s Association, 
under the direction of John Crow, is again 
conducting an intensive quail trapping cam- 
paign. This club is fully equipped to hold 
and care for the birds. All birds trapped 
from one covey are uniformly banded and 
placed in up-to-date holding pens. In the 
early Spring they are cross mated and liber- 
ated in pairs, thus assuring a future supply 
of good healthy birds. 





PROSECUTIONS 


During January officers of 
Game Commission prosecuted 
violations of the Game Laws, the 
majority of which culminated un- 
settled prosecutions pending since 
the deer season. A number also 
were for failure to tag traps and for 
disturbing traps. 
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SKUNKS KILL YOUNG RABBITS 





SPORTSMEN PAY TRIBUTE TO 

RETIRING REFUGE KEEPERS 

Over 300 sportsmen and their wives from 
all parts of Clearfield and Elk Counties 
gathered in the Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium, 
Clearfield, recently, and paid high tribute 
to Mr. L. D. Rearick and his brother J. B. 
Rearick both of whom retired on January 1 
after nearly 15 years of noble service as 
Game Refuge Keepers. 

An arousing ovation was given the Rearick 
brothers when they were introduced and 
when Deputy Executive Sécretary, W. C. 
Shaffer of the Game Commission presented 
the retiring Refuge Keepers with their 
honorable discharge certificates. Mr. Ross, 
Director of the Bureau of Protection, pre- 
sented each of the officers with handsome 
Gladstone bags, a token from their fellow 
employees. 

A beautiful basket of flowers was sent to 
Mrs. L. D. Rearick who was unable to at- 
tend the banquet owing to illness. 


WOMEN KILL DEER 

Division Game Supervisor Hayes T. 
Englert reports that Miss Flossie Bell, of 
Emporium, killed a_ six-point buck with 
antlers in real soft velvet on the last day 
of the past deer season.... 

Mrs. William Glass, of Bellevue, who ac- 
companied her husband on a hunting trip 
to Cooks Forest, was successful in bagging 
a four-point buck.... 

Mrs. Christ Roth, of West Creek Road, & 
few miles east of St. Marys, shot a nice 
buck. This makes one each season for the 
past eight years. It is doubtful if any other 
huntress in the State can equal such @ 
record. 
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TAXIDERMISTS MUST HAVE 
LICENSE 


Taxidermists may not practice for profit 
in Pennsylvania without first securing a li- 
eense from the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners at a cost of $25.00 per year. How- 
ever, reports have reached the Commission 
recently to the effect that some unlicensed 
taxidermists have sought to dodge the law 
by doing work for friends for some valuable 
consideration other than cash. 

By so doing they are opening themselves 
to prosecution and officers of the Game 
Commission will make a State-wide inspec- 
tion of all taxidermist shops within the very 
near future in an effort to break up the 
practice. 

Some unlicensed taxidermists are of the 
opinion that by accepting a valuable con- 
sideration other than cash the transaction 
can not be construed to mean profit, but in 
this they are mistaken as the acceptance 
of anything in exchange for their work is 
unlawful. 

An unlicensed taxidermist in Pennsylvania 
today may practice only for his own amuse- 
ment. 





APPRECIATION 

George Gray, Harrisburg, has con- 
tributed a number of our front covers 
as well as many illustrations for the 
articles and short stories which have 
appeared in our pages. We have re- 
ceived many complimentary remarks 
about his work, compliments which 
every reader will agree are justly 
merited. 











TROUBLE 

H. E. Shaffer, of Colley, Pa., did not take 
his corn in last season, consequently the deer 
started to eat it so he killed one. Upon in- 
vestigating the case Game Protector Robert 
Latimer writes as follows: 

“The reasons why this man did not take 
his corn in are as follows: On November 2, 
his son shot himself while hunting. Shortly 
after Mr. Shaffer broke his arm, and then 
the hired man accidentally burned a load 
of corn fodder, the wagon and the ladders, 
next the team ran away and one horse 
dropped dead. After that five members of 
his family contracted the measels. So you 
see he did not have time.” 
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CATCHES DUCK HAWK BARE 
HANDED 

William Dorsey, negro, of Harrisburg, 
brought a live adult male Duck Hawk to 
the offices of the Game Commission recently 
thinking he had a Goshawk. The bird was 
perched on a low limb of a tree bordering 
the mountain near Rockville, a few miles 
north of the city. When Dorsey spied the 
hawk it had its head under its wing, and 
he walked in from behind it and grabbed it 
with both hands. He said it ‘fit’ like every- 
thing, which was obviously borne out by his 
Scratched and bleeding hands. The bird 
seemed not to be injured—that is no ex- 
ternal wounds were noted. It may have 


just arrived in the vicinity, exhausted and 
hungry. 
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This Red-shouldered Hawk was caught in the act of slaughtering a covey 
of Bobwhite Quail. He got four before he was brought to an untimely, 
or rather Timely End by Deputy Protector Kinsey, of Middletown, Pa. 





ESTIMATED NUMBER AND VALUE OF RAW FURS TAKEN IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA DURING THE SEASON OF 1933 AND 1934 


No. of Pelts Average Price Total Value 

IE 6 00x 00s Caveaceganinnecnnn inane 377,654 75 $283,240.50 
NS 6 aes » Waa es eceaen a i 343,753 82 281,877.46 
RIND a 55 ors is a:viesa 0 hiaiwa'e OER ee elaine 206,546 40 82,618.40 
WE Sect e kk HOR eRe 88,575 .55 48,717.90 
RNIN oo 4/ cin''nv4.u sain sin nalasertra eetaree wale wea 30,732 2.50 76,830.00 
MNES SOC DOiae a inde Peper ae ieee 12,444 5.00 62,220.00 
CP iss a OPEL e TA eee Sees 9,337 2.40 22,408.80 
REE ATEIEY << Siidiele dielaw sity « cain hae eae ome 7,590 3.45 26,185.50 
PER RN gad wie wala cin mk iete rave Ol warn 181 2.50 452.50 
MEGS | eh snes Sokal) xa Been mannan 14 8.00 112.00 
RET ORs mE ee ae, 6,499 9.00 58,491.00 
ORAS MMs rach 6 kasha be weaodvewcns 1,083,328 $943,154.06 


The average price of furs purchased during the season of 1933 and 1934 was derived 
from computing the average price paid by six of the largest Pennsylvania Fur Dealers 
and a like number of medium or smaller dealers and comprised about 200,000 skins. The 
data given in the above table was secured by tabulating the Fur Dealers’ reports, from the 
bounty records and from various sources of information available as to furs shipped out 
of the State by trappers. 

As has been shown by these tabulations over a period of 8 years, the Pennsylvania Fur 
Dealers purchase only slightly more than one half of the annual fur crop. 

861 Fur Dealers reported having purchased 47,526 weasels out of 88,578 probated for 
bounty, 6,279 gray foxes out of 9,337 probated, 67 wild cats out of 181, and of 6,499 
beavers trapped they reported 4,410 purchased. 

A considerable number of weasels are killed during the summer months when they are 
worthless as fur. This is also true to a lesser degree of the gray fox, and most of the 
largest and best wild cats are sold locally to hunters as souvenirs. Nevertheless, more than 
one third of the Pennsylvania fur crop is shipped directly out of the State by the trapper. 
It goes to New York, St Louis, Chicago, Baltimore and as far away as Coopers Mill, Maine. 

It is interesting to note the great fluctuations in the price of fur from year to year. Dur- 
ing the 1932-83 season, 1,121,967 skins brought $525,867, while during the 1933-34 season, 
38,639 fewer skins brought $884,663. This does not include the number or value of the 
beaver. 
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SUMMARY OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
MONTH OF JANUARY, 1935 
Wild Gray Wea- Gos- 

County Cats Foxes sels hawks Amount 
Se  cossekue ; 0 29 196 0 $312 
Allegheny ........ 0 8 115 0 147 
Armstrong ......-- 0 15 500 0 560 
 -bi~ceceee 0 s 67 0 99 
ee nw Wakes 0 40 244 0 404 
Berks . aes 0 23 522 0 614 
Blair ae 0 30 363 0 483 
Bradford a 1 68 817 0 604 
Bucks . oi te 0 29 535 0 651 
Butler edn is 0 4 446 0 462 
Cambria’ ....... 0 29 454 0 570 
ae 0 18 12 0 84 
eee 2 15 100 0 190 
Centre 2 111 274 1 753 
Chester 0 7 442 0 470 
Clarion 0 20 465 0 545 
Clearfield 1 56 516 0 755 
Clinton 0 95 78 0 458 
Columbia e 9 202 0 238 
Crawford 0 3 475 0 487 
Cumberland 0 12 203 0 251 
Dauphin 0 21 246 0 330 
Delaware 0 0 45 0 45 
Elk 0 21 97 0 181 
Erie 0 1 270 0 274 
Fayette 0 52 359 0 567 
aE 0 2 4 0 92 
Franklin .... 0 24 183 0 279 
Fulton Sees 0 29 73 0 189 
Pee 0 5 117 0 137 
Huntingdon et 0 60 297 0 537 
Indiana ... aes 0 52 489 0 693 
Jefferson 7 : 0 21 436 0 520 
re 1 12 113 0 176 
Lackawanna ..... 3 18 2 0 209 
Lancaster . oo 0 27 556 0 664 
Lawrence ....... 0 0 120 0 120 
Lebanon 0 4 108 0 124 
Lehigh 0 14 201 0 257 
Luzerne 1 42 326 1 514 
Lycoming 1 76 161 1 485 
McKean ..... 0 14 259 1 320 
Mercer ....... 0 1 254 0 258 
SS 0 36 107 0 251 
2566550 2 11 160 1 239 
Montgomery 0 11 329 0 373 
DED <s<bs0se%s 0 1 9 0 63 
Northampton 0 20 201 0 281 
Northumberland 0 14 253 0 309 
ae 0 20 177 0 257 
Philadelphia ; 0 1 50 0 54 
nt. hanes <ustu ca 4 25 19 0 179 
0 ee 2 5 90 0 140 
Schuylkill 0 34 352 0 488 
SS 0 31 114 0 238 
Somerset ....... 0 37 763 0 911 
Sullivan ; 1 20 43 0 138 
Susquehanna .....-- 0 80 127 0 447 
Tioga 0 26 152 2 266 
eee 0 25 62 0 162 
Venango 0 6 350 0 374 
0 ES 0 4 216 0 232 
Washington 0 8 164 0 196 
oo 0 61 55 0 299 
Westmoreland . 0 61 927 0 1171 
Wyoming 0 38 138 0 2) 
York ta ve 0 40 460 0 620 
Totals 21 1739 16,780 7 $24,086 
Total number of claims for month—8,174 


EYES OF OWLS 


There is an old myth: “Walk around an 
owl and it will twist its head off by fol- 
lowing you with its eyes.” Fact is: Owls 
can turn their heads to look directly back 
and no farther. They must turn their 
heads farther than other animals because 
their eyes are more hearly entirely in the 
front of their head. Why the owl should 
have the pleasure of turning his head 
farther than Ours is just another one of 
those mysteries. Owls have _ eyelashes, 
uncommon among other birds. They use 
the upper eyelids in closing the eye. Most 
birds raise the lower lid. 





CLUB GROWS 
The recently organized Dormont-Mt. Leb- 
anon Hunting and Fishing Association is 
gradually increasing in membership accord- 
ing to its Secretary, H. E. Anderson, and 
will affiliate soon with the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s League. 
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MY FIRST FOX 

I am completely unemployed as who isn’t 
these days and living with relatives 
that I must stir my stumps in order to bring 
something in to the larder. It being a rural 
community I decided to try trapping so I 
purchased a few and made the 


means 


ac- 


traps 





quaintance of the local Game Refuge Keeper. 


Believe me these fellows know their stuff 
There wasn’t anything that this man 
wouldn't do to instruct me in the proper 


way of trapping. After several lessons I 


started out on my own. 

Two of my traps particularly were visited 
Several times, presumably by a fox, and I 
had high hopes. Finally one morning while 
walking along the line towards one of my 
sets I saw something move ahead. I always 
carried my traps on a short stout pole, so 
running ahead and dropping off my traps 
I grasped the pole ready for business. There 
was a fox in the trap all right and not wast- 
ing any time I tapped him a good one on 
the head and he passed out completely. 
was I proud? I took his foot very carefully 
out of the trap and looked him all over. I 


soy! 


then reset my trap and yisited my other 
traps and found nothing. 

No one knows unless he has actually 
caught a fair prize in his own traps just 
how I felt when I approached our cabin 
that evening. I got a big thrill out of this 





a ee en 





experience and have a great deal of respect 
for our local Refuge Keeper. 
Anonymous 





HOUSE CAT KILLS GREAT 
HORNED OWL 


A Great Horned Owl with a wingspread of 
four feet fell prey to a plucky house cat at 
the farm home of Zach Lawhead in Law- 
rence Township. Mr. Lawhead heard a com- 
motion outside the house and upou investi- 
gating discovered the owl, mortally wounded, 


the cat having found a vital spot with its 
teeth. It is presumed that the owl, in its 
hunger, attacked the cat. Great Horned 


Owls prey often on skunks and the eat, par- 
ticularly if it was black and white in color, 
might have been mistaken for one. 


BUCKS COUNTY BEAVERS 
lL. B. Stackhouse, Morrisville, Pa., reports 
that a colony of beavers have erected a dam 
about 200 yards long, backing up a lake of 
about 40 acres just west of the town of Fall- 
sington, Bucks County. 


SUMMARY OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1934 


Wild Gray 





Wea- Gos- 





County Cats Foxes sels hawks Amount 
Adams bd cal oie 0 19 183 0 $259 
Allegheny ........ 0 11 57 0 101 
Armstrong ...... 1 13 395 0 462 
ee Pere oO 5 29 0 49 
Bedford Pisa ate ai 0 19 281 0 357 
eee 0 27 521 1 634 
ee re 0 23 234 0 826 
Bradford aa 0 40 812 1 477 
nee eae : 1 24 394 0 505 
Butler . ee br 0 10 262 0 302 
Cambria wales 0 10 455 0 495 
Cameron : 1 28 2 0 129 
Carbon . : 0 3 46 0 58 
GOMER cess cccc 1 73 282 3 604 
Chester .... fax 0 3 341 0 353 
Clarion ... aa 0 7 285 o 313 
Clearfield. ese 0 49 338 3 549 
nS §. J8G pe w ho 3 86 95 3 499 
Columbia etcae ts 0 23 227 0 319 
Crawford ......... 0 1 819 0 323 
Cumberland ...... 0 16 255 0 319 
Dauphin . ; ; 0 16 243 0 307 
Delaware , 0 0 25 0 25 
Elk . 0 16 41 1 110 
Erie a ee 0 1 198 1 207 
Fayette ; 1 85 304 1 464 
Forest 0 0 30 0 30 
Franklin 0 16 175 0 239 
Fulton ie ‘ 0 7 71 1 104 
Greene. es 0 14 99 0 155 
Huntingdon . 0 35 312 1 457 
Indiana .... 0 47 475 0 663 
Jefferson .. : 0 4 305 0 382 

Juniata . 1 8 93 o 120 
Lackawanna 0 18 78 0 150 
Lancaster . 0 19 447 o §23 
Lawrence ‘ 0 1 163 » 167 
Lebanon 0 5 170 0 190 
Lehigh 0 5 270 0 290 
Luzerne a nO 347 2 557 
Lycoming hates 1 121 120 1 624 
McKean . 0 10 114 2 164 
Mercer iD } 190 0 206 
Mifflin ; 0 18 138 0 210 
Monroe : 0 3 70 2 92 
Montgomery 0 11 355 0 399 
Montour . 0 3 46 0 58 
Northampton 0 12 129 0 177 
Northumberland 0 5 217 0 237 
St ere 0 11 240 0 284 
Philadelphia 0 1 23 0 27 
Pike. 3 29 23 1 189 
Potter . , ; 1 10 92 1 152 
Schuylkill ........ 0 6 232 1 261 
Snyder ..... 0 8 163 0 195 
Somerset , 1 37 932 0 1095 
Sullivan : 3 18 30 0 147 
Susquehanna 0 110 90 1 535 
TIOGA nec cies i) 11 121 0 165 
Union . Keatal t 0 10 93 0 133 
Venango 0 1 350 0 354 
Warren 0 2 108 1 121 
Washington ae 0 9 85 0 121 
WHETOD cbdeckuaee 0 80 42 1 867 
Westmoreland 0 87 450 0 598 
Wyoming .... 1 2 115 0 242 
York. ey oe i 0 88 544 0 696 
re 19 1415 14,271 29 = $20,361 


Number of claims 


for the month—7,038 





HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN 
GAME CONFERENCE 

State game officials, representatives of na- 
tional and state sportsmen’s organizations, 
scientists and others attending the 21st an- 
nual American Game Conference agreed 
through a resolution to support future water- 
fowl hunting regulations proposed by J. N. 
Darling, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, and opposed a_ proposed 
Federal ban on all waterfowl] hunting. 

The resolution stated: “Resolved—That 
the American Game Conference hereby re- 
cords this unqualified approval of the efforts 
of the present Chief of the United States 
Biological Survey, and pledges its utmost 
confidence and support of such regulations as 
may be recommended by him for the shoot- 
ing of wild waterfowl during the 1935 
season.” 

The Conference was attended by over 500 
from every section of the United States and 
provinces of Canada. Observers from both 
countries reported a market depletion of cer- 
tain species of North American waterfowl— 
particularly the so-called “diving ducks.” 
Others contended that the supply of some 
“marsh duck” species was such as to make 
unwarranted a complete cessation of duck 
shooting. 

Other resolutions adopted, which summa- 
rize action of the annual open forum of the 
country’s sportsmen’s organizations and fish 
and game officials, were in brief as follows: 

That the Conference petition Congress to 
provide sufficient funds to adequately en- 
force migratory bird laws. That the con- 
ference opposes indiscriminate drainage 
without consideration for wildlife. 

That the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
undertake a study of insects found to be 
earriers of diseases destructive to wildlife. 
That the Secretary of the Interior set aside 
wildlife refuges on the public domain where 
certain species such as mountain sheep, sage 
grouse and antelope are facing extinction. 

That President Roosevelt be: petitioned to 
bring all renewable resources under control 
of a single governmental agency. That the 
Conference endorse the recommendations 
made by the Dern-Lonergan Federal anti- 
water pollution plan. 

Because of complications in the present 
“Duck Stamp” law which, Chief Darling 
estimated had caused a loss in sales amount- 
ing to approximately $200,000.00, amend- 
ments are to be introduced in the present 
session of Congress. Sales had amounted 
to $504,000.00 according to a recent tabula- 
tion. 


3-SHELL LIMIT PLACED ON 
WILDFOWLERS’ GUNS 

President Roosevelt on February 2. ap- 
proved an amendment to Federal hunting 
regulations that places a 3-shell limit on 
auto-loading and other repeating shotguns. 

The regulation, which becomes effective 
immediately, applies only to automatic-load- 
ing or hand-operated repeating shotguns 
used in hunting ducks, geese, and other mi- 
gratory game birds. Users of these types 
of weapons are required to have the maga- 
ines stopped with plugs that cannot be re- 
moved in the field, or must have the maga- 
zines cut down to the required shell ca- 
pacity. 

Repairs necessary to bring guns within the 
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Correction in Biennial Report 


1933-1934 


Attention of Sportsmen’s Organiza- 
tions, and others having copies of the 
recently-published Biennial Report of 
the Board of Game Commissioners 
for the years 1933-1934, is called to 
an error made on Page 15. At the 
bottom of that page it is stated that 
“The cost of title abstracting and con- 
veyancing has been running about 52c 
an acre.” The correct figure is 37c 
per acre. It is suggested that all per- 
sons having a copy of the publication 
make the correction in their copy. 











provisions of the new regulation, it is 
pointed out, will cost little, and arms com- 
panies, having in mind the interest of 
sportsmen now in possession of such guns, 
have agreed to cooperate in this conserva- 
tion measure. 


The new amendment provides that mi- 
gratory game birds may not be taken “with 
or by means of any automatic-loading or 
hand-operated repeating shotgun capable of 
holding more than 8 shells the magazine of 
which has not been cut off, or plugged with 
a one-piece metal or wooden filler incapable 
of removal through the loading end thereof, 
so as to reduce the capacity of said gun to 
not more than 8 shells at one loading.” 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


Thomas A. Smith, Secretary of the Lange- 
loth Sportsmen’s Association, passes along 
the following excellent advice: “Let the 
Game Commission continue its good work 


raising game and restocking the hunting 
grounds. Let the sportsman hunt the pred- 


ator at least as much as he hunts game. 
The sportsmen’s associations of each county 


should organize vermin contests, making 
them interesting by offering worthwhile 


prizes for the greatest amount killed. If a 
club would spend $100.00 to kill 100 crows, 
a nest of goshawks, and several dozen stray 
cats, it would be rewarded much more than 
if it spent an equal amount for game.” 


FED GAME BY PLANE 

Jason H. Moore in a small open cockpit 
monoplane equipped with skiis distributed 
over 150 pounds of grain in Lancaster 
County during the heavy snows of a month 
ago. The trip was sponsored by Will Rudy, 
Lancaster sportsman and businessman, in 
cooperation with the Lancaster New Era. 


WHEN GAME WAS SOLD 
Following is an item which appeared in a 
copy of the Philadelphia Record during the 
year 1907. It was submitted by Mr. Stinson 
Markley, of Chester Springs: 

“Game is plentiful and in pleasing va- 
riety. Among the wild ducks, butter balls 
are favored. They sell for $1.25 per pair 
and make a good dish. Wild geese are sell- 
ing for $1.50 each. Domestic geese at 
$.22 per pound are about the size of the 
ruddy duck and are best when roasted. 
All kinds of wild ducks are seasonable, as 
well as quail and pheaSants. Many de- 
lectable concoctions are possible with rab- 
bits or squirrels as their foundations.” 


EXPENSIVE DUCKS 

Game Protector Thomas A. Mosier, of 
Bellefonte, prosecuted F. D. Winner, of Lock 
Haven, recently for killing six ducks out of 
season on a small lake near State College. 
For this offense he paid a $60.00 fine for 
killing the ducks and $20.00 for failure to 
display a hunter’s license while hunting said 
ducks. He was also fined $25.00 for shooting 
within the Borough and paid it and $3.50 
costs to the Burgess. Mr. Winner’s partner 
had taken three of the ducks to his home 
in Lock Haven, where Game Protector Grant 
sustin, having been notified of the fact, found 
them. He was arrested for having them in 
possession during the close season and fined 
$30.00 and $3.50 costs. The total fines for 
this violation amounted to $142.00. 





Never write on the backs of 
photographs submitted for use 
in the GAME NEWS. It often 
pushes through the other side 
rendering the pictures useless. 














Photo by Lester J. 
Road being built by R W D men through State Game Lands No. 31 


Haney. 
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Our Ringnecked Pheasant 


By C. A. HILLER, Chief, Division of Propagation 


F the exotic game 

birds introduced into 
the United States, the 
Ringnecked pheasant is 
better known than any 
other because of its gen- 
eral distribution and the 
ease with which it may be 
readily identified. The 
pheasant so common in the coverts of the 
United States is not what might be termed 
a pure pheasant, but is the result of cross 
breeding four true pheasants, namely; the 
Common Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus), 
the Japanese Pheasant (P. versicolor), the 
Mongolian Pheasant (P. mongolicus), and 
the Chinese Pheasant (P. turquatus). 


The Common Pheasant was originally 
found only in Asia Minor and from there 
introduced throughout Europe and was taken 
to, England by the Romans. The names 
given to the other three pheasants mentioned 
will imply the name of the country to which 
these pheasants are native. As interest in 
all pheasants increased, English sportsmen 
introduced these four true pheasants to the 
shooting preserves of the British Isles. From 
the day they were brought into direct con- 
tact, these pheasants began to interbreed 
and in time there developed the English 
Ringnecked Pheasant which is the pheasant 
we have in Pennsylvania today. There have 
arisen besides two mutants, the English 
Black-necked Pheasant and the Melanistic 
Mutant. Pure bred pheasants are rare in 
the Pennsylvania pheasant country for few 
such pheasants have been released although 
the Game Commission has released a few 
Melanistic Mutants. While our ringnecked 
pheasant is a mongrel, it is nevertheless a 
very hardy and relatively prolific one. 





It was the theory at one time, especially 
among English and Scotch gamekeepers, that 
the smaller bodied pheasants, such as the 
Chinese Pheasant and the mutants, afforded 
better shooting than the other types of 
pheasants; because their weight rendered 
them faster on the wing. After the Mon- 
golian Pheasant was instroduced and crossed 
with the Chinese Pheasant, a somewhat 
larger and faster bird was the result. Per- 
haps no other pheasant has proved so valu- 
able in this cross breeding than has the 
Mongolian. Native of the colder sections of 
China, nature provided this pheasant with a 
body and vitality to withstand extreme cold. 
In fact, it will suffer more from extreme 
heat than it will from the reverse. 


It appears that the first cross breeding 
was between the Common Pheasant and the 
Chinese Pheasant. Later, the Japanese 
Pheasant was interbred with these two 
pheasants. After the Mongolian Pheasant 
was crossed with the Chinese Pheasant, the 
Japanese Pheasant lost favor, although some 
indication of the Japanese Pheasant is still 
found in the birds of today. As mentioned 
before, the Pheasant resulting from these 
various cross breedings is our pheasant, but 


the two outstanding pheasant bloods in our 
pheasant is that of the Chinese and Mon- 
golian Pheasants. 

After all there is little advantage to be 
gained by cross-breeding ringnecked pheas- 
ants and since the Game Commission intends 
to continue the propagation of ringnecks all 
efforts might just as well be expended in the 
propagation of pure bred birds. The Mon- 
golian Pheasant seems to be the ideal pheas- 
ant for Pennsylvania because of its ability 
to thoroughly adapt itself to our State’s 
various climatic conditions and topographical 
variations. Four years ago the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission imported from England 
five hundred pure Mongolian Pheasant eggs. 
Birds raised from these eggs were added to 
the breeding stock at the Fisher State Game 
Farm. Today the Game Commission has 
several hundreds of pure bred Mongolians in 
the Fisher State Game Farm aviaries and 
additional pure bred stock will be added 
this coming season. 

Conservation Officials have learned a lot 
about ringnecked pheasants since their intro- 
duction into the United States. Consider- 
able study was given to the subject of stock- 
ing pheasants in Pennsylvania before the 
Game Commission finally in the spring of 
1915 purchased and released one thousand 
pheasants in some central and southern 
counties. These releasing points were selected 
because it was felt the birds would receive 
attention at the hands of men and where 
there would be little snow. 

Reference to the annual reports of the 
Game Commission between 1915 and 1920 
indicates that the first thought in distribut- 
ing pheasants in Pennsylvania was that 
these birds released in the spring would 
multiply before the following hunting season 
at which time they would provide shooting 
in those areas where small game was scarce. 
No one believed these birds could survive 
our winter conditions. The following quota- 
tion is from the 1916 annual report: 

“T am more than ever satisfied that the 
ringneck is not a budder, and that they 


must starve when our lands are covered 

with ice and snow, unless they are arti- 

fically fed and cared for, just as chickens 
are cared for.” 

By 1918 the error of this 1916 prediction 
was evident for in the report of 1918 we find 
this statement, “Our game birds,—notwith- 
standing the deep snows and severe cold of 
last winter, seem to have come through 
fairly well, the ringnecks really exceeding 
expectations, and are found in numbers in 
various sections of the State.” By 1920 
there was no doubt as to the ability of 
pheasants to take care of themselves during 
winter for that year the Commission’s re- 
port states “these birds had positively lived 
through our severe winter weather without 
any assistance.” 

Beyond any question the ringnecked pheas- 
ant is with us to stay and this bird is slowly 
but surely gaining favor in the thoughts of 
our sportsmen. While it will never take the 
place of our ruffed grouse, it has nevertheless 
been beneficial to our State Bird. The pheas- 
ant has befriended the grouse by holding 
many shooters in the pheasant country when 
heretofore many of these hunters spent days 
grouse shooting. 

Frequently reports reach the office of the 
Game Commission of hen pheasants assum- 
ing the plumage of male birds and of cock 
pheasants assuming that of female pheas- 
ants. This condition, in either direction, is 
due to deterioration or injury of the re- 
productive glands. White pheasants are also 
making their appearance in our pheasant 
country. This off-color phase is most likely 
the result of the ‘‘scrambled’” ancestory of 
our present pheasant population. It is the 
appearance of a color factor, normally re- 
cessive, or hidden, but here brought out 
through the constant crossing and recrossing 
of the various sub-species of ringnecked 
pheasants. Some of our sportsmen feel this 
condition is due to inbreeding. It can safely 
be said that there is no likelihood of pheas- 
ants inbreeding in Pennsylvania where thou- 
sands of these birds may now be found. 





RINGNECKED PHEASANT ON NEST 
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Bird Migration 


By JAMES N. MORTON 


In the Song of Solomon 2:11-12 we read—‘For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing of the birds is come, and the voice of the turtle dove is heard 


in our land.” 


Just as in 
olden times, 
the turn of the 
seasons again 
brings us near 
the time of the 
Singing of the 
birds. It will 
be only a short 
time until they 
will be return- 
ing from the 
southland. Al- 
ready a few bluebirds and robins have 
been seen. As is well known, nearly all of 
our birds take long journeys each year, 
one in the fall and the other in the spring. 
This movement from north to south, back 
and forth is called migration. 

Bird migration is an intensely interesting 
subject. Volumes have been written concern- 
ing it and more doubtless will follow. 
Pioneer ornithologists no doubt were greatly 
puzzled by the disappearance and return of 
birds with the season. To them it was a 
mysterious phenomenon. 

Not knowing where they spent the inter- 
vening period led many folks to believe fan- 
ciful theories concerning birds. It was 
thonght that they hibernated in hollow trees 
and logs, similar to the hibernation of bears, 
or that they burrowed in the mud in ponds 
or streams. It is now, of course, definitely 
known that birds, through some powerful 
instinct, repeat year after year long, tire- 
some journeys at about the same time each 
fall and spring. Most of the information 
regarding the routes of flight and the places 
where the birds spend their lives has been 
learned through banding. John James Audu- 
bon was probably the first to attempt to 
gather knowledge of bird movement through 
this method. About 1803 he made experi- 
ments by attaching small silver bands of 
wire to the legs of phoebes. Later other 
ornithologists continued this method. This 
activity led to the formation of the American 
Bird Banding Associaion. It is now con- 
ducted by the United States Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey. The band now’ used is a 
narrow strip of aluminum or copper alloy. 

Most of the large and strong-winged birds 
migrate by day, while most smaller ones 
travel by night. It is essential for smaller 
birds to seek their food supply by day. 
There is also less danger from their natural 
enemies if they fly by night, but the night 
migration results in many casualties by 
their flying into telephone wires, against 
buildings, ete. 

While it has been known for centuries 
that birds migrate yet it is not known 
definitely why they do so. One theory is 
that years ago, during the glacial period, 
the movement of the ice rendered the upper 
part of the continent uninhabitable for them 
and they flew southward. Before that time 
it was warm in the Artie regions. Migra- 

















tion is supposed to have taken place at 
about the time that changing seasons re- 
placed this semi-tropic condition of the pre- 
glacial period. As the ice disappeared the 
birds flew back north again to their old 
homes. The strong migratory instinct was 
therefore formed. 

Another theory is that the real home of 
the birds is the southland. The tendency 
to over-production and over-crowding caused 
them to seek in all directions for suitable 
breeding grounds. At the end of the glacial 
period they gradually worked North, as the 
ice retreated, to the habitable sections where 
competition was less keen than in their 
Southern home. Because the winter abid- 
ing place was still home they returned to it 
as soon as the breeding season was over. 


There are few of the North American 
birds which do not migrate. Even the frail 
little Ruby-throated Humming Bird, the 
smallest of our birds, takes long migratory 
flights. These flights take them far across 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, down into 
Southern Mexico. The choice of routes of 
most birds is usually well defined natural 
features such as mountain ranges, streams, 
coast lines, ete. The Ohio, Delaware and 
Susquehanna River Valleys are important 
routes of migration. 

The Game Commission is just as much 
interested in the protection of the song and 
insectivorous birds, most of which migrate, 
as they are in the nonmigratory species in- 
cluded in which are many of the game birds. 


Pennsylvania was among the first states 
to pass legislation protecting the song and 
insectivorous birds (1889) and the game 
protectors of the State enforce this legisla- 
tion just as rigidly as that affecting game 
birds and animals. The value of such pro- 
tection can hardly be estimated. Most people 
think of birds in terms of the marvelous 
beauty of their songs and of their plumage, 
but it must also be kept in mind that they 
are the natural enemies of insect pests. This 
tendency to destroy insects makes the birds 
valuable allies of the fruit grower, the 
farmer and the forester. Besides keeping 
insect pests in check many species of these 
tireless laborers in the interests of humanity 
are of great economic value in destroying 
seeds of harmful weeds. The importance of 
the song and insectivorous birds is so great 
and their value so universal that everyone 
should be interested in their welfare. 

In addition to protection, the best method 
of attracting and increasing the number of 
birds about our homes when they return, 
is by providing suitable nesting places, food 
and water. 





Most birds build their nests in trees or 
shrubs, either in holes, on the branches or 
in erotches. Some of course, are ground- 
nesting. Those suffering most for proper 
nesting sites are the ones which nest in 
holes. Removal of dead trees and stumps 
places often selected by birds which nest 
in cavities cause a scarcity of desirable nest- 
ing sites. If we wish them to remain in 
any locality we must furnish them with 
suitable nest boxes. Some birds will use 
for nesting almost any container offered, 
such as tomato cans, flower pots, ete. It is 
however relatively easy for anyone who has 
a few boards, a saw, a hammer and some 
nails to construct neat homes for birds. It 
is particularly desirable to provide suit- 
able nesting facilities where insect pests are 
common. Nearly all birds are fond of in- 
sects, but they are especially useful as in- 
sect destroyers during the time they are 
providing food for their young. 

Bird houses should be put up now in 
order to be available when the birds arrive. 
If erected too late in the spring, birds have 
already selected other sites for nests and 
one cannot expect much success this season. 
Detailed plans for building bird houses are 
given in “Farmers Bulletin” No. 1456 pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Houses should be so con- 
structed that they can be easily opened and 
cleaned. It is also essential that they be 
fastened securely, so that they cannot shake. 
They should be fairly low and in the open, 
on poles rather than in trees. The house 
cat is probably the worst enemy of birds, 
particularly young birds when they first 
leave their nests. Bird houses can be pro- 
tected from cats by a cone-shaped guard of 
sheet metal placed around the pole or tree 
on which the house is placed. 

Trees, shrubs and vines which produce 
shelter and food furnish additional attrac- 
tion for birds. Among those which are de- 
sirable are the birch, hackberry, dogwood, 
thorn, holly, mulberry, mountain ash, shad 
bush, black, choke and bird cherry, sassa- 
fras, red cedar, juniper, hemlock, pine, larch, 
barberry, laurel, hazlenut, huckelberry, 
winterberry, hawthorn, sumach, wild rose, 
the viburnums, bush honeysuckle, grape, 
bittersweet, partridge berry and virginia 
creeper. Many barberous plants such as 
millet sunflower, wheat buckwheat, etc. fur- 
nish food. A weed patch or clump of briars 
along the fence is also very helpful in pro- 
viding birds with food and protection. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FIELD TRIALS 
FOR GROUSE DOGS 

The Pennsylvania Field Trial Club an- 
nounces that the twenty-fourth annual Na- 
tional Championship for Grouse dogs will 
be held the week of March 25th at Tionesta, 
Pa. The stake, which is the recognized bird 
dog classic of the north, is open to any regis- 
tered pointer or setter regardless of pre- 
vious wins. The winner will have its name 
engraved on the beautiful $500.00 Jared M. 
B. Reis trophy and possession of this trophy 
for one year, and a certificate entitling the 
winning dog to the title of National Grouse 
Champion of America. In addition, the win- 
ner will be given a beautiful and costly ster- 
ling silver permanent trophy. The Jared 
M. B. Reis Championship cup must be won 
three times by the same owner to obtain 
permanent possession. As several sports- 
men, including Judge Harry R. Hyde, of 
Ridgway, Pa., have two legs on this trophy, 
the competition promises to be especially 
keen at this trial. 

As a number of the prominent bird-dog 
owners of Michigan and the New England 
States have signified their intention of en- 
tering their dogs in this Championship 
Stake, it behooves all the Pennsylvania own- 
ers of crack grouse dogs to be on hand and 
endeavor to keep this title in Pennsylvania, 
“Where the Class grouse dogs originated.” 

In addition to'the Championship stake, a 
puppy and junior all-age will also be run. 
Entry fees in these two stakes will be $3.00 
and $5.00, respectively, in keeping with the 
times. Beautiful and costly trophies will 
be awarded the three winning dogs in each 
of these two stakes, and if the entries war- 
rant it, a divided purse also. 

Nationally known judges will be engaged 
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to pass on the merits of the contestants and 
our slogan is “A fair field and no favor, 
May the best dog win”, 

Every owner of a good grouse dog is cor- 
dially invited to attend this trial. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Weaver, Tio- 
nesta, Pa. Entry blanks and any other in- 
formation will be cheerfully furnished by 
the secretary, S. A. Magee, Harrisville, Pa. 


ORGANIZES BOY’S CLUB 


Another outstanding example of the work 
that is being done to educate the youth of 
the Commonwealh in the conservation of 
wildlife has been brought to our attention 
by Mr. Charles D. Sisley of the Connellsville 
High School. Mr. Sisley recently organized 
a new club in that institution known as the 
Fish and Game Club which has a member- 
ship of 170 boys of the average age of 16 or 
17 years. Through the cooperation of the 
State Game, Fish and Forestry Departments 
they are being instructed in every phase of 
these activities. 


OVER THE TOP 


The Wilkinsburg Sportsmen’s Club went 
over the top in their campaign drive for new 
members—from 200 in January to 315 in 
February. Their goal is 500 for 1935. 

The club held their annual smoker on 
March 7, 8:00 P. M. at the Wilkinsburg 
Elks’ Auditorium. Over 500 sportsmen were 
in attendance. 

Dr. S. H. Williams, Member of the Game 
Commission, Ex-Congressman Clyde M. 
Kelly, and A. F. Menzer, Pres. Alleghany Co. 


Sportsmen were the principal speakers. 


Dr. E. R. Raymalay, Toastmaster. 


Here and 





In the future all material submitted 
for GAME NEWS must be in our 
hands a month in advance of the is- 
sue for which it is intended. In other 
words all contributions for the May 
number must be in the editor’s hands 
not later than April 1, and so on 
throughout the year. 











A ringneck pheasant crashed through the 
cabin window of a speeding New York ex- 
press train near Torresdale recently knock- 
the engineer from his seat. Stunned by 
the blow his hand slipped from the con- 
troller causing the train to stop in emerg- 
ency. The train was delayed about 20 
minutes by the accident. The engineer 
was Frank Pearl, of Philadelphia. —L. 
B. Stackhouse, Morrisville. 


WORLD’S RECORD 
Coatesville probably holds the world’s rec- 
ord for the largest litter of beagles born. 
The owner of the mother beagle, Tony 
Malatestra, 17 Oak Street, Coatesville, was 
unable to secure a veternarian soon enough 
or the puppies might be living today. They 
all died. Twenty-four were born. 
It is said that tne world’s record for a 
litter of pups is seventeen. If this is true 
then Coatesville is in a class by itself. 


Norman M. Wood, Coatesville. 











Photo shows seventeen deer killed by Hegins hunters during the past season. The photo was taken in front of the 
William S. Willier place of business in Hegins where they were hung for several days. From left to right the picture shows 
the kill of: Neison Wetzel, 10 point, Sullivan County; Marlin Rickert, 8 point, Sullivan County; Francis Coleman, 7 
point, Lycoming County; Scott Barr, 8 point, Lycoming County; Harvey Reed, 4 point, Lycoming County; Jay Maurer, 
4 point, Lycoming County; Reuben Schwartz, 4 point, Lycoming County; Ned Dunkelberger, 8 point, Lycoming County; 








dja, oe 
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id There with the Sportsmen 


GAME COMMISSION ACQUIRES 
NEW LANDS 

Within the past month the Game Com- 
mission acquired 5,691 acres of good game 
territory, bringing the total area now owned 
by the sportsmen to 462,445 acres. Of the 
new acquired territory, 1,679 acres are in 
Somerset County, and will be a part of State 
Game Lands No. 50; 537 acres in Schuyl- 
kill County, part of State Game Lands No. 
80: 400 acres in Carbon County, part of 
State Game Lands No. 40; and 1,706 acres 
in Sehuylkill and Berks Counties and 1,368 
acres in Armstrong County, both of which 
are entirely new tracts in those sections of 
the State. The Schuylkill County tract is 
known as State Game Lands No. 106, and 
the Armstrong County area as State Game 
Lands No. 105. 

LARGE BOUNTY CLAIMS 
MAY SET RECORD 

Several large bounty claims have been 
probated recently. One individual, Kenneth 
Wiemer, of Laughlintown, sent in 122 
weasels last week. Mr. Wiemer has a 
large trap line, running from twenty to 
twenty-five miles and containing over a hun- 
dred traps. Three or four members of his 
family also trap, usually weasels, opossums 
and shunks. So far the family has caught 
212 weasels. 

Tiore Magagna and his brother, both of 
West Hazelton, succeeded in bagging 20 
gray foxes while camping in Potter County 
recently. This was an unusual record, made 


doubly interesting due to the fact that they 
were taken from a section where few gray 
foxes were supposed to occur. 

A. M. Crist, of Chambersburg, ranked first 
last year in the number of gray foxes killed 
and probated for bounty in Pennsylvania. 
He killed 25. Our latest report so far this 
year shows that he has taken 13. 


SPORTSMEN TRAP MANY 
SKUNKS 

During the recent trapping season the 
York and Adams County Game and Fish 
Association, Hanover, Pa., encouraged the 
trapping of skunks by awarding cash 
prizes totalling $60.00 to the trappers 
bringing in the greatest number of these 
animals. Between 70 and 80 trappers par- 
ticipated in the contest which was confined 
within a radius of 10 miles from Hanover. 
The club secured the assistance of a local 
fur dealer who received the skins and 
credited the various trappers. At the close 
of the trapping season about 1200 pelts 
had been entered in the contest. 

The York and Adams County Associa- 
tion have stocked considerable game lo- 
cally, and are doing everything possible to 
protect it. 


Game Protector Robert Latimer reports 
observing a chipmunk eating a salamander. 


In Scotland they pay a bounty of $20.00 
for each muskrat killed within her borders. 


LUCKY 13 

Harold L. Paul, of Pottsville, hunted deer 
with the Anthracite Gun Club of Port Car- 
bon, but never had a shot at a buck. When 
he applied for his 1933 hunting license he 
mentioned his ill luck to a friend who told 
him the trouble was with his license number 
and secured for him License No. 1300 and 
told him to always hunt with thirteen (13) 
bullets in his pocket. 

He shot thirteen rabbits in 1933. During 
the deer season he always carried thirteen 
bullets with him. The thirteenth deer that 
he saw was a buck which he shot. , 

For the year 1934 he again received Li- 
cense No. 1300. When he went deer hunting 
he again carried thirteen bullets with him. 
He was the thirteenth member of his club 
to shoot at a deer and he shot a seven-point 
buck. The buck he shot in 1933 was a six- 
point. 

He has already made application for Li- 
cense No. 1300 for the year 1935. 





MEASURING A BIRD 


The total length of a bird with its 
feathers is measured from the tip of 
the bill to the tip of the tail, the bird 
thoroughly relaxed, lying flat on its 
back along a ruler, with the head 
bent dorsally so that the bill is ap- 
proximately parallel with the ruler, 
and without stretching the neck be- 
yond natural position. 























Photo Courtesy The Valley Citizen, Valley View, Pa., and furnished by Representative Edgar A. Schrope. 
the Allen Herb, 8 point, Lycoming County; Lloyd Kessler, 9 point, Lycoming County; Chas. Minnich, 7 point, Lycoming 
ws County; Ernest Eckler, 4 point, Lycoming County; M. G. Stump, 8 point, Center County; Albert Wilhour, 8 point, 
ee . Potter County; Howard Herner, 8 point, Dauphin County; Guy Schrope, 4 point, Dauphin County; Edward Campbell, 
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Adult Goshawk. Note fine barring 
and lacing, also white patch over 
eye. 
VERYBODY interested in preserving our 
grouse should be equally interested in 
destroying their worst natural enemy, the 
goshawk. Grouse when regularly obtainable 
furnish the sole food supply of those demons 
of the air. 

Lack ‘of knowledge of how, when and where 
to hunt the goshawk is all that prevents 
many sportsmen from helping to keep him in 
check, and for that reason the following ex- 
periences and hints are set down in the hope 
they will benefit hunters who may wish to 
assist in the worthwhile work of reducing 
his numbers. 

In the Spring of 1932, in a section of the 
State where goshawks were numerous, I 
had an opportunity to observe, almost from 
day to day, three flocks of grouse number- 
ing eight, ten and thirteen young birds, from 
the time they were hatched until completely 
wiped out before any reached maturity. 
These grouse, hatched early in June, had all 
disappeared before the end of July. The 
grouse most frequently left the shelter of 
the trees and undergrowth at sunset and it 
was at that time of the day that the gos- 
hawks made regular trips up and down the 
little valley where the grouse roamed; how- 
ever, the goshawks might be seen at any 
hour of the day, flying very close to the 
ground. 

Several weeks after I first saw the flocks of 
grouse my notes record that the young birds 
were disappearing at about the average rate 
of one a day. On July 6th two of the flocks 
had been reduced to four in one and five 
young birds in the other and a week later 
two of the old birds disappeared. The last 
young bird of the third flock was seen July 
17th after which date none could be found 
of any of the three flocks. 

It is possible that other predators or di- 
sease were responsible for some of these 


By W. M. DIPPOLD 


grouse losses but all the evidence pointed 
to the goshawks as the guilty parties. 
Early one morning I visited a goshawk 
nest in which were two chicks about two 
weeks of age. The chicks were battling each 
other, apparently for possession of a half- 
eaten grouse lying on the edge of the nest. 
I went away for two hours to hunt for 
another nest, then returning to the first nest 
I found the half-eaten grouse on the ground 
under the tree and saw the chicks pecking 
at a freshly killed grouse in the nest. See- 
ing neither of the parents I concluded that 
both were away hunting more grouse. 
Searching carefully inside the nests and 
on the ground in a radius of 300 feet from 
several nests, I have found, with one excep- 





This nest, about 19 feet from the 
Ground, was the lowest I have 
ever found. 


tion, nothing but grouse bones. The excep- 
tion was at one nest where bones of two 
rabbits were on the ground under the tree. 

The goshawk is generally becoming a 
year-round resident of all the Northern 
counties of Pennsylvania. I have seen gos- 
hawks for several years past all through the 
winter in the locality where I do my hunt- 
ing. 

Goshawks presented for bounty during the 
months of November, December, January, 
February and March may properly be called 
casual kills; most of them are taken inci- 
dentally to hunting other game. During 
these months the goshawk, even though he 
confines his hunting to a certain piece of 
territory, has no regular home nest to which 
he returns day after day. In my part of 
Pennsylvania it is during the months of 
April and May that they nest and rear their 
young, numbering from two to five, and in 
these months they may be systematically 
and successfully hunted and killed at their 
nests. 

My own efforts have been rewarded best 
during the latter part of April and the first 


two weeks in May. After the young hawks 
reach the flying stage they seem to stay in 
the vicinity of the nest throughout the first 
summer at least, and sometimes they may 
be killed rather easily as they are utterly 
fearless and filled with curiosity. 

The bounty period closes April 30th but 
that should not deter anyone genuinely in- 
terested in preservivng the grouse from 
hunting the goshawk after that date. Nest 
hunting can be carried on successfully until 
the trees are in full leaf; after that time it 
is very difficult to locate them. 

The nest is usually placed in the fork 
of a beech tree, from twenty to forty feet 
above the ground. I found one lower than 
twenty feet but the average will be about 
thirty feet. A stand of large timber far from 
roads and habitations is the proper place to 
hunt for the nests. 

If you see a goshawk at any time, mark 
the location of large timber, particularly 
beech in the vicinity where you see the hawk, 
then at about the time they are nesting 
search through this timber for the nests, 
which will be easy to see as they are usually 
about four feet across. 

From one to three old nests are almost 
always found near an occupied nest. If you 
find old nests in the summer fall or winter 
you will have a fair chance of finding hawks 
in April and May when they are nesting, 
as most of them seem to return to the same 
location year after year, either repairing 
an old nest and reoccupying it or building 
a new nest near the old one. 

At one time I destroyed the nests as I 
found them but discovered that it was a 
mistake and stopped the practice when I 
learned of their habit of sometimes using 
an old nest. Last May I secured three hawks 
from a nest I found in May of the pre- 
vious year. 

The spice of hunting nesting goshawks is 





Just getting his flying feathers. 
Young birds are brown above. 


their habit, in many instances, of trying to 
bluff an intruder away from the nest. In 
two cases the bird at the nest actually 
made determined attacks on me. The first 
time this happened I was searching for a 
nest that I had seen during the deer season 
a few months before. I had forgotten the 
exact location of this nest and was sitting 
on a log resting and smoking, trying to get 
my bearings when suddenly I was startled 
by the wheezy, “tuck-tuck-tuck” usually 
uttered by the goshawk in a fighting mood. 

I looked behind me just in time to see the 
hawk flying directly at my head and instantly 
ducked down beside the log. A wing of 
the hawk brushed my head as I rolled out 
of the way. Turning at a distance of about 
thirty feet, the hawk came back, and while 
it flared upward and away to a tree at the 
erack of my gun, I must confess that I 
missed it completely. It then stayed just 
out of range of my 20 gauge shot pistol. The 
nest, containing two chicks a week to ten 
days old, was about three hundred feet from 
the log I sat on—and left so suddenly. 

A high-pitched scream is another charac- 
teristic cry of the goshawk when its nest or 
young are molested. 

When hunting goshawk nests I generally 
earry only a .22 caliber revolver. One must 
hunt far and wide and it is best to travel 
as light as possible. After an occupied nest 
is found you can go back with full equip- 
ment for bagging the hawks. No matter how 
much they are disturbed, if the nest con- 
tains eggs or chicks the hawks will not 
desert it. I have killed a few with the little 
revolver, but two that I am certain were 
hit low in the body, flew away and I failed 
to recover them. 

My equipment for bagging the hawks at 
their nests includes a light weight .22 Hor- 
net rifle, a small, single-bitted axe (or a 
hatchet), a handful of spikes, two No. 2 
traps and some white paper. 

A .22 caliber rifle, shooting the ordinary 
long rifle cartridge, preferably loaded with 
hollow point bullets, will be satisfactory 
providing the birds are hit high in the body. 

The best rifles are those of medium power 
and range, such as the .22 Hornet, .25-20 and 
82-20. The .250 Savage and .25 Remington 
also should be excellent. 

A shotgun loaded with BBs or large size 
shot is valuable during the first few minutes 
of attack on nesting goshawks and to have 
a companion so armed helps greatly. If you 
fail to kill the hawk in your first onslaught, 
it will fly to a high tree, out of range of a 
shotgun and scream at you. Then the rifle 
can be used to best advantage. 

It rarely happens that both parent birds 
are at the nest at the same time, except 
very early in the morning and late in the 
evening, so here is where the spikes and 
traps come in. Shinning up a big beech 
tree is not pleasant exercise so I climb by 
driving spikes as I go up. If there are eggs 
or downy-feathered young birds in the nest 
I remove them and substitute pieces of 
paper the size of the eggs or young hawks. 
The traps, set before climbing the tree again, 
are then placed on opposite edges of the nest 
where the hawk is most likely to land, and 
the chains are securely fastened. I once 
tried a No. 1 trap but it proved to weak to 
hold a goshawk. 

I am not certain that the 


white paper 
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decoy helps to fool the hawks but I am sure 
that it does no harm, for they always step 
into the traps when they return to the nests. 
Being very excitable, they fly madly about, 
ealling for the vanished mate, and their ex- 
citement makes them easy victims for the 
traps. 

Were the goshawks less ruthless and de- 
structive one might hesitate to use traps and 
decoys on their nests in warring against 
them, but being the merciless killers they 
are, any effective means of destroying them 
must be considered fair. 

The goshawk does not usually glide and 
soar to the great heights flown by the red- 


tailed, red-shouldered and other beneficial 
hawks. They generally fly near the ground. 
Some call them ‘“owl-hawks” from their 


habit of flying low in the big timber and no 





Goshawks About Ten Days Old 


doubt many seen at a distance in deep dark 
woods are mistaken for owls. 

In flight and at a considerable altitude the 
goshawk can be identified by its long, nar- 
row: tail, and relatively short, broad wings 
as compared with the: short, broad tail and 
wide wingspread of sthe high-soaring bene- 
ficial hawks. ; 

From beak to tip of tail the average gos- 
hawk will measure a little over two feet. 
The wing spread is over three and one-half 
feet. Feathers on the back of an adult are 
slaty blue; tail is the same color but a shade 
darker, with five blackish bands. Lower 
parts are white with numerous narrow, slaty 
bars and vertical, black lacings. The most 
conspicuous feature is the white stripe over 
the eye, extending to the back of the head. 
Eyes are usually red in the mature bird, but 
oceasionally they are yellow. (One I killed 
had eyes that shaded from red at the outer 
edge, through orange, to yellow at the inner 
edge of the iris.) 

In the immature, flying stage of develop- 
ment goshawks are brown where slaty on 
the adult, with under parts of a yellowish 
white, marked with dark brown streaks. 
The eyes of the flying youngster are yellow. 
Eyes of downy chicks on the nests are muddy 
eray. 


USE YOUR HEAD 
A woodpecker pecks out a great many specks 
Of sawdust when building a hut; 
He works like a nigger to make the 
bigger— 
He's sore if his cutter won’t cut. 
He don't bother with plans of cheap artisans, 
But there’s one thing can rightly be said: 
The whole ercavation has this explanation— 
He builds it by using his head. 
—The Makiling Echo 


hole 
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MAJOR BIDDLE HONOR 
GUEST AT I. W. L. A. 
DINNER 


Major Nicholas Biddle, President 
of the Game Commission was the 
guest of honor and feature speaker 
at the eleventh annual get-together 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Isaac Walton League on Feb. 19. 

The Philadelphia Chapter is devel- 
oping plans for a country clubhouse, 
rifle, pistol and archery ranges and 
casting area. Forestry and soil ero- 
sion experiments will also be conduct- 
ed. These developments were made 
possible through the cooperation of 
the Safety Rod and Gun Club, at 
Bustleton, many members of which 
were present at the banquet. 

Major Biddle gave an illustrated 
lecture en his Alaskan expedition in 
search of trophies for habitat groups 
of animals for the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences. 











LUCKY BREAK 


As you tramp the fields at daybreak 
Dog ranging near and far 

tis great to know that things are “jake” 
And your shootin’s up to par. 


A point! Sure enough 
Right there dead ahead. 
If my luck is not tough 
Soon the bird will be dead. 


Old Jim, holds steady 
Like carved from rock 
He'll not move ’til I’m ready 
To make the shot. 


I’m just behind him 
Movin’ alert and slow 

Nervously wonderin’ 
When the bird will go. 


Then it went with a rush 
My sights are in line 

I follow the flush 
Thinkin’ its mine. 


I pulled the trigger 
Realizin’ too late 
That the bird was 
And not its mate. 


a hen 


You're wonderin’ did I pay a fine? 
Like everyone foreboded 

No, Fate indeed to me was kind 
For the gun was never loaded. 


CHRISTMAS TRAGEDY 


“December 25: Got gun for Christmas.” 
“December 26: Snowin’. Can’t go huntin.” 
“December 27: Still snowin’. Can’t go 
huntin.” 
“December 28: 
maw !” 


Still snowin’. Shot Gram- 


—Dreserd 


HORSE SENSE 
Mr. J. Woods Rich, of the Woolrich Wool- 
en Mills, 
Potter County hunter an order for a black 
and red heavy weight all wool horse blanket 
so that the animal would not be shot by 
careless deer hunters. 


writes that he received from a * 
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Sportsmen Honor Adolf Muller 
at 40th Annual Dinner 


Honoring Adolf Muller, retiring President 
of the Game Commission for his 11 years 
of exemplary service to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, leaders of State and sport paid a 
glowing tribute to the man and his achieve- 
ments at the 40th annual banquet of the 
Montgomery County Fish, Game and 
Forestry Association on February 2. 

Judge Harold G. Knight, President of the 
Association, presided as toastmaster. He 
introduced the guests of honor and speakers 
and added his own words of appreciation for 
the guest of honor. 

Hon. J. Hansell French, Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture and a former 
President of the Association, in praising Mr. 
Muller, said: “I want to correct the impres- 
sion among some that Adolf Muller was 
forced to resign. Governor Earle would 
have gladly continued him on the Commis- 
sion and was surprised when I informed him 
of Adolf’s request to be relieved of his duties 
sometime ago.” 

Major Nicholas Biddle, recently appointed 
by Governor Earle as Mr. Muller’s successor, 
added further praise to the retiring Presi- 
dent by declaring: “Adolf Muller has striven 
conscientiously and honestly for the sports- 
men of this state.” 

Major Biddle drew a round of applause 


when he told the sportsmen it was the pur- 
pose of Governor Earle to keep politics out 
of the Game Commission. 

“The Governor is one of the finest sports- 
men I have ever known,” he added. 

Another member of the Association who 
spoke of Adolf Muller’s great help to the 
organization and greater influence to the 
State was Burd P. Evans, Vice-President of 
the county sportsmen’s group. 

Others who generously praised the guest 
of honor included: Grover C. Ladner, Presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Sportsmen 
and Deputy Attorney General of Pennsyl- 
vania; E. W. Nicholson, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, Philadelphia; Ernest F. 
Harwood, Executive Secretary of the State 
Game Commission, Harrisburg; Bob Vale, 
Philadelphia newspaperman; P. G. Platt, 
President of the Pennsylvania Division of 
the Izaak Walton League; and Rev. Paul L. 
Yount, pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church. 


At the conclusion of the speaking program, 
Mr. Muller spoke briefly, offering his heart- 
felt thanks to the association and his friends 
who had so ably demonstrated their sincere 
regard for him personally and for the fine 
efforts he had made in his chosen work. 








TO ALL LANDOWNERS 


At the regular meeting of the 
Apollo Community Sportsmen's As- 
sociation held February 16, 1933, it 
was unanimously decided to invite 
all Farmers and Landowners to be- 
come Honorary Members of this As- 
sociation, so that a better under- 
standing between them and_ the 
Sportsmen can be effected. 

We, the members of this organi- 
zation, realize that the Hunter and 
Fisherman must use either Public 
Land, or privately owned farms for 
the scenes of their sport. 

Therefore, we wish to cooperate 
with the Farmer in protecting his 
property from hoodlums and tres- 
passers, and also in feeding and pro- 
tecting and propagating the game on 
his property. 

Be it understood that this organi- 
zation wants all Farmers to become 
honorary members, WHETHER OR 
NOT they wish to permit hunting or 
fishing on their property. 

Be it also understood that the 
members of this Association agree to 
reguest permission of all Landowners 
and Farmers, before trespassing on 
any property. 

APOLLO COMMUNITY SPORTS- 
MEN’S ASSOCTATION 








HAVE YOU SENT 
IN YOUR REPORT 
OF GAME KILLED 




















William R. Sinquett, 85 year old gunner 
of Gravity, Pa., brought down this ten- 
point buck during the past season at Blue 
Heron Lake, Pike County, with a single 


shot. He shot the deer about 8 o'clock in 
the morning and no one happened along 
to help him out of the woods until about 
1 o'clock when his daughter-in-law became 
worried about his long absence, looked him 
up, and helped him back to camp with his 
trophy. Every one was happy to learn 
“Dad” had brought down such a nice buck. 





SPORTSMEN WILL HONOR 
MR. HARWOOD 


Sportsmen from all over the eastern part 
of the State gathered at the Hotel Alta- 
mont on Wednesday evening, March 6 to be 
in attendance at a joint banquet held by the 
Anthracite Trout Nursery and Game Farm 
Association and the Hazleton Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League of America. 

The affair was a testimonial to Ernest 
E. Harwood, Executive Secretary of the 
Game Commission, a former Hazleton resi- 
dent, and one of the most prominent sports- 
men ever to serve on that body. 


A SPORTSMAN’S REPORT 


The following letter from Frank O. Swartz, 
of Brie, is well worth reading for in it is 
exemplified the true spirit of sportsman- 
ship: 

“IT examine each piece of vermin I kill— 
stomach and craw. 

“T do not shoot red-shouldered hawks, 
and few red-tails. I find mostly snakes and 
red squirrels in them. 

“Marsh hawks are always full of mice. 
3ut I caught one with a pin-tail duck last 
spring, and I think they are also hard on 
young ringnecks in the swamps. Am going 
to work on them more this year. 

“Sharp-shins are very hard on birds and 
squirrels. 

“Cooper’s hawks in my estimation are very 
bad. I find grouse, quail and squirrels in 
their nests and craws. One nest I found 
this year had five young. 

‘But to me the Great Horned Owl and 
house cat are the very worst enemies of our 
game. 

“T am locating large nests now. The trees 
being bare they are easy to find, and when 
the hawks come I have a ‘line’ on their 
nests. As a rule they will patch up an old 
nest. 

“You will note my game kill is quite small. 
I love to hunt, but so help me I enjoy 
killing vermin more than I do game, 

“T hunt lots of days that I do not fire a 
shot. I take hunters along but find few 
who have the patience to lay for a hawk 
or stomp the swamps for an owl. 

“Speaking of owls: I go through the hem- 
locks and strike the large ones with a stick. 
If I am lueky enough to jump an owl I grab 
my crow call and squawk like the devil. 
There is always a crow around and soon I 
flock. Then the fun starts. The 
crows will follow the owl from stop to stop 
until I drop him, I have chased an owl as 
many as five hours, the crows staying right 
with us. 

“T remain, yours for less vermin, F. C, 
Swartz.” 

Following is Mr. Swartz’s report: Game 
killed: One eight-point buck, 5 rabbits, and 
16 squirrels. Vermin: Killed 10 Great 
Horned Owls and destroyed one nest and two 
young; killed 5 Sharp-shinned Hawks and 
destroyed five nests, twelve eggs and two 
young; 3 Cooper’s Hawks, two nests (one 
with five young, the other with three eggs) ; 
4 Red-tailed Hawks, one nest and two eggs; 
4 Marsh Hawks; 1 Barred Owl; 25 or more 
crows; 15 house cats; and 12 or more Blue 
Jays. 


have a 





FEDERATION MEETS, ELECTS 
OFFICERS AND DISCUSSES 
LEGISLATION 


The Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs held their annual meet- 
ing in the House Caucus Room of the State 
Capitol at Harrisburg on February 12 with 
a record attendance. 

It was generally conceded to be the finest 
and most enthusiastic gathering held so far. 

Grover C. Ladner, Philadelphia, Deputy 
Attorney General, was reelected President 
and Dr. ©. A. Mortimer, Wilkes-Barre, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Mr. John C. Youngman, 
of Williamsport, was elected Vice-President. 

Resolutions adopted included: To clarify 
prohibition of trapping raccoons; repeal of 
Witkin Firearms Bill; training dogs on Sun- 
day, except during hunting season, with per- 
mit from landowner; giving Game Commis- 
sion power to declare bounties; giving Fish 
Commission discretionary power to _ close 
feeder streams; endorsing work of sealing 
abandoned coal mines as worthy work re- 
lief projects, and asking that it be continued 
on State-wide basis; prohibiting use of eel 
racks; support of Cook Forest Association 
to purify Clarion River; curtailing of roads 
in forest areas, and granting no camp site 
permits on newly built roads; prohibiting 
using dogs to hunt bear; limiting creel to 
15 trout; protecting the groundhog as game 
animal; vote of appreciation to Hon. O. M. 
Deibler, Fish Commissioner; bestowing 
broad discretionary powers upon Fish Com- 
mission; making provision for protection of 
Fish and Game Funds in the event of revised 
constitution; support of a bill drafted along 
lines of Lose Bill in 1933 Session; suggesting 
game land purchase in large metropolitan 
area whenever possible; closing the bear sea- 
son until 1987; that large game be tagged 
immediately after killing; stocking of more 
3 and 4 inch trout fingerlings by Fish Com- 
mission; petition President Roosevelt to 
adopt Dern Committee anti-pollution pro- 
gram; permitting field trials for rabbit dogs 
during March and reducing fee for all trials 
$5.00; favoring Bernhard spotlighting Bill; 


stopping of mining on State lands; remove 
protection from the skunk. 
Resolutions rejected included: Sunday 


fishing; fifty cent increase in fishing license; 
that the Secretary of the Game Commission 
shall be a person who has not been a Mem- 
ber of the Board for at least one year; 
turkey gobbler law pending further study of 
same, 

Prior to the business meeting several 
prominent individuals were introduced, in- 
cluding the Hon. J. Hansell French, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who assured the sports- 
men of his wholehearted cooperation; Major 
Nicholas Biddle, Member of the Game Com- 
mission, also assuring the support of that 
body; and John M. Phillips, former Presi- 
dent of the Game Commission, and one of 
the foremost sportsmen in the state. 


Mr. Kenzie Bagshaw, Director of the State 
Grange, spoke regarding the relationship be- 
tween farmer and sportsman. 

Mr. Robert Vale, veteran newspaper man 
read the report of a special committee on the 
Turkey Gobbler Law, the adoption of which 
was voted against until further study is 
made of the plan. 
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Clarence H. Schwartz, Loysville, Pa., with fine trophy taken in Perry 


County. 


Antler spread is twenty-four inches. 


Mammoth Sportsmen’s Gathering 
Many Notables Assembled 


The 53rd annual dinner of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fish and Game Protective 
Association at Philadelphia on February 13 
was undoubtedly one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of its kind 
ever held in Pennsylvania. Over 750 sports- 
men attended and the banquet hall of the 
Penn Athletic Club was filled to capacity. 

Many prominent guests were present, all 
of whom were introduced by E. W. Nichol- 
son, President of the Association, and toast- 
master. They included: Judge Frank Smith; 
Judge Harold Knight, President of the 
Montgomery County Fish, Game and For- 
estry Association; Hon. Kenneth Reid, 
Member, Board of Fish Commissioners ; Hon. 
O. M. Deibler, Commissioner of Fisheries; 
Cc. R. Buller, Chief of Fish Culture; H. R. 
Stackhouse, Executive Secretary, Fish Com- 
mission; Dr. Wm. H. Moore, Member, Game 
Commission; Major Nicholas’ Biddle, 
Member, Game Commission; Ernest E. Har- 
wood, Executive Secretary, Game Commis- 
sion; John M. Phillips, former President of 
the Game Commission; Senator B. H. 
Thompson; and Livingston E. Jones. 

Major Biddle spoke briefly on the program 
of the Game Commission, Promise of an 
attempt to relieve the “No Trespassing” 
problem confronting hunters living in the 
larger cities brought great applause. 

“Tt is manifestly unfair to sell hunting 
licenses in the congested territory surround- 
ing Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and other large 
cities without making some attempt to pro- 
vide a place to shoot,’ said Major Biddle. 
“The present situation calls for a remedy. 
One of the chief objectives of the new Game 
Commission will be an effort to acquire as 
many public shooting grounds and game 
refuges as funds and available lands will 
permit.” 

Adolf Muller, former President of the 
Game Commission, was the recipient of the 
Association’s newly created annual award to 
the outstanding figure of the year in the 


Pennsylvania conservation field. A gold 
medal bearing the insignia of the P. S. F. 
A. G. A. and inscribed with the words: “To 
Adolf Muller in acknowledgment of his ser- 
vice and appreciation of the unselfish work 
which he has done for the sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania,” was awarded. 


The Dr. Charles A. E. Codman Prize, 
given annually to the member of the asso- 
ciation writing the best narrative of a hunt- 
ing and fishing experience, was awarded to 
Arthur C. Emlen for his story entitled “Start 
Them Early.” 

Kenneth A. Reid, Member of the Board of 
Fish Commissioners, disclosed that imme- 
diately after the close of the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen Clubs, in Harrisburg, February 
12, an order was issued stopping all aban- 
doned mine-sealing work. This is in direct 
opposition to the sportsmen’s wishes and 
threatens much investigation to place the 
responsibility. This is the fourth time that 
abandoned mine-sealing projects have been 
halted within the State. It is said organized 
sportsmen are rapidly losing patience. Under 
the teadership of Grover C. Ladner, Deputy 
Attorney General, and Ken Reid, they are 
out to get the work put on a permanent 
State-wide basis until the job is finished. 

William Pinkerton won the award for kill- 
ing the greatest number of water snakes 
and Hugh S. Walker received the prize for 
the best photograph submitted during the 
year. 

Charles M. B. Cadwalader, Managing 
director of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences and this year’s winner of 
the Bok Award, announced the Academy will 
shortly start work on a Pennsylvania Hall 
containing exhibits of this State’s animal 
and bird life. He requested a committee be 
appointed by the Pennsylvania State Fish 
and Game Protective Association to aid in 
determining the species to be represented. 
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“LUCKY” WAS MY PARTNER 


A story of a successful turkey hunt during the 1934 season, as related 
by Hon. Adolf Muller, former President of the Board. 


My partner, Leon Holziser, otherwise known as “Lucky” was stationed about a hun- 


dred yards away. Soon after daylight he shot his first turkey 
ders, five minutes later I spied and killed my first turkey. 

“Lucky” what I got, imagine my surprise and delight to see his! 
As we stood there talking a third turkey stalked within gun shot, calling. At 


climax. 


Then, wonder of won- 
Running over to show 
Then came another 


the same time a car with three hunters pulled into the woods near us and I motioned 


to one of them to come over. 
by bagging his first turkey. 


When he did I showed him the bird and he shot it, there- 
His name is Bruce Horshbarger, 


of McVeytown. Then 





Left: Bruce Horshbarger, McVeytown. 
Right: 


Center: Leon “Lucky” Holziser, Phila. 
Adolf Muller, former President Game Commission. 


came a tragedy. A fourth turkey bobbed into view and I showed one of the other fel- 
lows where it was. He shot it with a twenty gauge, but though hit, the bird got away. 
The boys promised to trail it and find it if they could. 

I have hunted turkeys for many years and have seen many a successful hunter. 
It is real sport and comes at a time when the scenery is at its best and there is a blaze 


of color everywhere. 


Furthermore I have learned that No. 6 shot makes the best load for turkeys. 
There are still those who prefer No. 2 or buck shot because the birds are big, but 


when they use such big shot they take a chance on missing. 
No. 6 and wait until the bird can be brought down with a neck or head shot. 


Better by far to use 
I have 


seen turkeys shot with No. 71% out of a 20 gauge gun. 


CAPITAL CITY FIELD TRIALS, 
MARCH 18-19 

Final plans for running The Seventh 
Annual Spring Trials of the Capital City 
Field Trial Association will be run on the 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation on 
March 18 and 19. This location is without 
a doubt the finest in the east. There will be 
four stakes, namely: Open Amateur Puppy, 
Open Amateur All Age, Novice Amateur All 
Age, and Shooting Dog. The last two listed 
stakes are membership stakes, open to mem- 
bers only. 


OWL PUTS UP GOOD BUT 
UNSUCCESSFUL FIGHT 


Messrs. John H. Yount and Simon Rum- 
bauch of Mayport, Pa., while driving through 
the forest, saw a large owl sitting on the 
road bank. As the car approached the bird 
flew ahead of the car for about 25 yards 
and lit on the road bank again. Mr. Rum- 
bauch got out of the car, picked up some 
stones and threw them at the owl, but every 
time he threw the owl made as if to attack 
him. Soon it flew to a fence post. Mr. 
Rumbauch followed to within 20 feet of it 
and again stoned the bird but was unable 
to hit it in a vital spot. Next it flew down 


an old log road about 50 yards and lit on 
a log. Mr. Rumbauch took after the owl with 
his hands filled with stones and in the 
meantime Mr. Yount got out of the car to 
watch the performance, but the owl raised 
again and came up the road headed straight 
for his face. He knocked it down with his 
left hand and it lit on the ground behind 
him. Then the battle started. He threw him- 
self on the owl thinking he could get it by 
both legs but he failed, and got it by one 
with his right hand. With the other foot 
the owl got him by the left wrist and closed 
up on it tighter than a steel trap. Mr. Rum- 
bauch, rushing to the rescue, placed his 
knee on the owl’s neck and started to take 
out the claws which were sunk in Mr. 
Yount’s wrist fully one-half inch. It took 
him two minutes to get the creature’s foot 
loose and by that time his wrist was swollen 
almost a half inch. He started for medical 
aid at a nearby house. When Mr. Rumbauch 
came up to the house later he said the owl 
was dead, but when the two men arrived at 
the car Mr. Owl was on its feet and looked 
as if it were ready to say ‘Come on, I am not 
licked yet. Mr. Rumbauch jumped on it 
and trampled it to death. It had a spread 
of over six feet and is on display in the 
Jefferson County Courthouse. 


SKEET AND TRAPSHOOTING 
BOOKLETS BY DUPONT 


Revised to increase their value to skeet 
shooters and trapshooters, “Trapshooting 
Hints” and “Skeet Shooting Hints,” now in 
the fourth edition, are being put out by the 
Sporting Powder Division of E. I. duPont 
deNemours and Company, Wilmington, Del. 


The trapshooting booklet discusses various 
essential phases of the art of shooting at 
inanimate targets. The several divisions of 
the subject include: “To the beginner in 
trapshooting,” “Selecting the gun,” “Stance 
and form at the score,” ‘Breaking the tar- 


gets,” “Guessing the targets,” “Vision in 
shooting’ and “Safety rules for trap- 
shooters.” A number of authorities on “The 


Sport Alluring” contribute their views on 
different angles of the sport. 


“Skeet Shooting Hints” consists of pointers 
from prominent skeet shooters, to assist the 
novice in learning the fundamentals of this 
fascinating sport. Among the topics dis- 
cussed are: “To the beginner in skeet,” 
“Skeet guns and skeet loads,” “Breaking the 
targets,” “A good skeet score,” ‘“Classifica- 
tions in skeet shooting” and the revised and 
approved official skeet rules and regulations. 
An illustration from a line drawing shows 
a skeet field layout with traps in operation 
and shooters at one of the firing stations. 
The test was written by well-known shooters 
and experts. 


Especially interesting parts of the book- 
lets are those written by women who en- 
gage in trapshooting, or skeet, or both. 
These sections point out women’s part in the 
shooting picture. 


Both of these informative booklets are of 
handy pocket size. 





and 


Charles H. Nagle, of Allentown, 
large number of crows he killed by inject- 
ing strychnine into infertile eggs. 
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S. 3 


The following editorial which appeared in the American Rifleman recently clearly 
describes Senate Bill No. 3 (Federal Firearms Bill). It is a splendid bill and is re- 
ceiving support from the sportsmen all over the country. Let not us in Pennsylvania 
be lacking in our efforts to insure the passage of this bill. 


5 3 is the cryptic symbol which in the 
efuture will designate U. S. Senate 
Bill No. 3, introduced by Senators Cope- 
land, Vandenberg, and Murphy (the 
Senate Racketeering Committee), to 
regulate the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of firearms in the United States. 


S. 3 is something of a history-making 
bill, being the first Federal Firearms 
Bill ever introduced which strikes di- 
rectly at the criminal and the criminal 
alone. S. 3 is also the first Federal 
Firearms Bill introduced after exhaus- 
tive hearings which gave police, prose- 
cuting officials, active jurists, social 
workers, sportsmen, and friends of na- 
tional defense an equal opportunity to 
be heard. 


In brief, S. 3 provides that manufac- 
turers and dealers in firearms and am- 
munition must be licensed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. The cost is one 
dollar for a dealer and one hundred dol- 
lars for a manufacturer. The license 
does not need to be renewed annually, 
but will remain in effect during the good 
behavior of the licensee. All such manu- 
facturers and dealers must then main- 
tain a register of sales so that arms may 
be traced from the manufacturer to the 
purchaser. 


The bill prohibits interstate transpor- 
tation and importation of any machine 
gun, with the proper exceptions for mili- 
tary and police units. It prohibits the 
interstate tranportation of a firearm by 
any person under indictment or who has 
been convicted of a crime of violence, or 
who is a fugitive from justice. It pro- 
hibits the interstate transportation of 
stolen firearms, and the pawning of such 
firearms. It prohibits the interstate 
transportation of firearms on which the 
manufacturer’s serial number has been 
altered or obliterated. 


S. 3 can easily be supported by state 
legislation invoking the police power$ 
which are available to the state but not 
to the Federal Government, so as to 
completely prohibit the possession of 
firearms and ammunition by criminals, 
mental incompetents, vagrants, and 
other undesirables. With such legisla- 
tion in the various states prohibiting 
possession, and with S. 3 on the Federal 
statutes prohibiting transportation, the 
police network around the armed crim- 
inal would be complete—and the ability 
of the sportsmen to enjoy firearms, and 
the right of the home-owner and small 
merchant to protect their personal prop- 
erty would not be impaired. This is the 
end toward which all organized sports- 
men should work. 

Members of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation should immediately communicate 
with Senator Copeland and his col- 
leagues of the Racketeering Committee, 
Senators Vandenberg and Murphy, ex- 
pressing appreciation for the construc- 
tive work which they have done in 
drafting S. 3. Members should also com- 
municate with their own United States 
Senators and Congressmen, expressing 
approval of S. 8 in its present form, 
and urging support for this measure in 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

Immediate action is essential. If we 
are to prevent the adoption of a type of 
Federal Firearms Bill which we do not 
like, we must secure the adoption of the 
kind of Federal Bill that we can sup- 
port. It is just as important that you 
register your support of 8. 3 with your 
Senator and Congressman as it was for 
you to register your opposition to the 
Keenan proposals at the last Congress. 
S. 3 sets a new plane for sane firearms 
regulation in this country. Support it 
actively and immediately. 


Reprinted. from American Rifleman 
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STUDY IN EYES 


This is the second series of close-ups of native birds and animal 
life, prepared especially to interest children. Above, the Screech 
Owl .winks at you in solemn contentment; upper right, Snowshoe 
Rabbit; lower left, Baby Gray Squirrel invites your confidence; 
lower right, ‘‘Porky,” the walking pin cushion has the .charac- 
teristic sleepy expression he enjoys'when not molested. He does 
not throw his quills as is commonly supposed. 
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It’s Open Season All Year “Round on 
These Criminals of the Animal World 


Join Now in the Chase to Track Down and 
Destroy These Ruthless Killers of Your Game 








